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DR. LATHAM’S WORKS ON THE GRAMMAR AND 
LITERATURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Tue labors of Dr. Latham in illustrating the Grammar and 
History of the English language, are well known to the scholars 
of Great Britain. His elementary treatises, prepared for schools 
of different grades, have given him a wider popular celebrity in 
England than in the United States; still his Elementary Eng- 
lish Grammar, reprinted in this country, and the more recent 
republication of his Hand-book of the English Language, for the 
use of the Universities and higher classes of schools, have caused 
the name of Dr. Latham to be known to American teachers. 
We are persuaded, however, that his various treatises are not, 
as yet, in this country, in the hands of that class of teachers and 
scholars for whose benefit they have been prepared. 

We have thought it worth while, therefore, to direct the 
attention of the readers of the Teacher, to such facts as we have 
been able to gain respecting the author and the character of the 
works he has published on the Philology of the English language. 

The earliest of his published works, is an Inaugural Lecture 
delivered at the induction of the author as Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language in the London University. This tock place 
October 14th, 1839. In this lecture he takes the ground, that 
“the English Language furnishes a sufficient disciplinal study 
in Grammar and Etymology irrespective of the fact of its being 
the native language of Englishmen.” To those who are 
disposed to discard the use -of Latin and Greek as disciplinal 
studies, we would commend the arguments in favor of a thorough 
study of English, and those works he has written to show the 
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comprehensiveness of the subject, as he understands it. We are 
not satisfied with the conclusion to which we fear he would lead 
many of his readers, that classical studies might be dispensed 
with, as a means of introducing the learner immediately and 
readily to a knowledge of universal Grammar; at the same 
time he has shown that such an analysis of all the forms and 
historical relations of our vernacular tongue, would be a task of 
hardly less difficulty than that now imposed on those who follow 
those methods so long pursued in all the best English and Euro- 
pean schools. 

Dr. Latham says, * Our native language is the best instrument 
in disciplinal study, simply because it is our native language.” 
The reason of this is, that before the system of any language 
can be profitably studied, we must acquire a certain quantity of 
its details. In the attempt to obtain the principles of General 
or Universal Grammar from the study of a foreign language, the 
“theory is swamped by the practice,”’ and in the attempt to do 
two things at once, one is done badly. 

The merits of our native language as a disciplinal study, 
depend, in the opinion of Dr. Latham, ‘on the chronological 
extent ”’ of the language embraced or used for this purpose. 
“There are two stages in Languages through which all sooner 
or later make their way — some sooner than others. The Latin 
may serve as an illustration. In the time of Augustus, it 
expressed the relations of Time and Place, its cases and tenses, 
by Inflection. In the time of Dante there was little inflection, 
but an abundance of auxiliary verbs and prepositions. In all 
Languages the inflectional stage comes first. There are lan- 
guages that remain for an indefinite time in their earlier stage. 
Others again there are, with which we never come in contact till 
they have proceeded to their later stage. But languages of 
this latter kind, are of subordinate value to the Etymologist. 
He values most those seen in the two stages, so that he may 
watch the breaking up of one, the constitution of the other, and 
the transition intermediate to the two states.” 

** Our own language (the Anglo Saxon being borne in mind) 
comes under the conditions that constitute a good and sufficient 
language for disciplinal study in Etymology. It can be studied 
in two stages. When we come to the time of the Conquest we 
must acquire a new language. ‘The breaking-up of the Latin is 
not more a study by itself, than is the study of the breaking-up 
of the Gothic. For in this stock of Tongues, not only did the 
Saxon pass into the English, but the Mzso-Gothic, Scandinavian 
and the Frisian, each gave origin to some new Tongue. Con- 
sidering not the English only, but the whole range of allied Lan- 
guages forming the Gothic stock, we have a magazine of pro- 
cesses and principles, which not only equals the Classical stock, 
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but exceeds even the Greek branch of it. Let the Greek and 
Latin be learned for their own sake ; and by those who have the 
privilege to appreciate them. One might think that the works of 
Homer and Demosthenes, of Lucretius, Cicero, and Cesar, were 
a sufficient reason for turning with diurnal and nocturnal hands 
the copies that exhibit them. But let us not be told that it is 
necessary to study the Latin or Greek Accidence for the sake 
of learning Universal Grammar.” Whatever may be thought 
of the soundness of the views of Dr. Latham we cannot but 
admire the enthusiasm of the man in entering upon a course of 
studies in which he had few associates and almost no predeces- 
sors among his own countrymen at the outset of his own career 
as a Professor of English Philology. He says in the preface to 
the second edition of his great work on the English Language, 
“Tn 1840, so little had been done by Englishmen for the English 
language, that in acknowledging my great obligations to foreign 
scholars, 1 was only able to speak of what might be done by my 
own countrymen. Since then, however, there has been a good 
beginning of what is likely to be done well. My references to 
the works of Messrs. Kemble Garnet and Guest, show that my 
authorities are now as much English as German. And this is 
likely to be the case. The details of syntax, the illustrations 
drawn from our provincial dialects, the minute history of indi- 
vidual words, and the whole system of articulate sounds can, 
for the English, only be done safely by an Englishman; or, to 
speak more generally, can, for any language, only be dealt with 
properly by the grammarian whose mother tongue is that lan- 
guage.” 

Dr. Latham admits that there are not wanting among 
the older works of English authors, some valuable contributions 
to what he terms “Gothic philology.” But he regards them 
as forerunners of a brighter day, as suggesting general methods 
of study, rather than making explorations themselves in the vast 
field of learning which was to them as yet untraversed. “I 
should be sorry to speak as if, beyond the writers of what may 
be called the modern school of philology, there was nothing for 
the English grammarian both to read and to study. The frag- 
ments of Ben'Jonson’s English Grammar are worth the entire- 
ties of many later writers. The work of Wallis is eminently 
logical and precise. The voice of a mere ruler of rules is a 
sound to flee from ; but the voice of a truly powerful understand- 
ing is a thing to be heard on all matters. It is this which gives 
to Cobbett and Priestly, to Horne Tooke as a subtle etymologist, 
and to Johnson as a practical lexicographer, a value in literary 
history which they never can have in grammar. It converts 
unwholesome doctrines into a fertile discipline of thought.” 

Itis a matter of some surprise to us that no mention is made 
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of at least one eminent English philologist on this side the 
Atlantic. The fruits of the ripe scholarship of Dr. Webster 
in all the varied learning that was needed to write the best 
dictionary of the English tongue, had been nearly all gathered 
before the accession of Dr. Latham to his professorship, and 
before he had published any of his valuable works on the same 
subjects which had been well nigh exhausted by the great 
American lexicographer. The Herculean task of accomplishing 
what Dr. Webster undertook is not comprehended by those 
who are unacquainted with all that he did. We wish that his 
‘Synopsis of the principal words in twenty languages arranged 
in classes under their primary elements or letters,’ might at 
length be published. It was the result of the hard toil of ten 

ears of study, performed by a master mind in the exercise of 
its best powers. The scholars of Europe may not be aware of 
the merit due to the original researches, and successful and 
untiring industry of the American philologist, but they will 
always, whether consciously or not, be indebted to his labors in 
the department of English Literature. They would welcome as 
a rich addition to the stores of English and Anglo-Saxen_philol- 
ogy, this unpublished work of Dr. Webster. 

The work of which Dr. Latham speaks in the highest praise 
is the Deutsche Grammatik of Grimm, which he says is the 
work, not of an age, nor of a century, but, like the great history 
of Thucydides, a «tia ele dei. 

It is the magazine from whence all draw their facts and 
illustrations. Still, Grimm has not exhausted any part of his 
great subject except that which pertains to the proper German. 
His exhibition of the grammar of other kindred tongues is capa- 
ble of improvement. 

The first edition of Dr. Latham’s most extensive work, on 
“the English Language,” was published in 1841. The last 
(third) edition was issued in 1850, and is so much enlarged as 
to be almost a new treatise. The aim of the author seems to 
have been to write a complete treatise on all that pertains to 
the history of the forms of the English language, and thus to 
show the indebtedness of our noble tongue to all the “ languages, 
tongues, and people,”—who have each in the progress and revo- 
lutions of the ages contributed their part to make our vernacular 
speech what we now find it to be. Of course the general 
ethnological relations of the language form a very considerable 
and a very important part of the work to the general scholar. 
He goes back to the earliest records of the Anglican and Saxon 
races long before any thing that is properly English became 
British. This leads him to treat of the different immigrations of 
various Germanic tribes into the British Islands, and of the 
relations of the populations to each other, which coming from 
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localities remote from each other in the Father-land, mixed and 
became homogeneous in the first periods of veritable British 
history. 

After giving an account of the dialects of the Saxon area,with 
the extent and frontiers of that area, and also of what is called 
the Old-Saxon, Dr. Latham proceeds to treat of the affinities 
of the English with the languages of Germany and Scandinavia. 
In this connection he gives the philological significations of the 
terms German, Dutch, Teutonic, Anglo-Saxon, and the Iceland- 
te or Old Norse, which have a different meaning and extent 
than when used as civil or political designations. Thus he says, 
that the ‘ present term Icelandic is given to the language of Ice- 
land, not because Iceland was the country that produced, but 
because it 7s the country that has preserved it.” It was the 
language of the Norse or Norwegians who colonized that remote 
Island, and have retained till now the early language of the 
mother country. 

In the second part of his work, Dr. Latham proceeds to give 
a minute analysis of all the historical and logical elements of the 
English language, in which he shows what is due to Northern 
nations of Europe, and what to the classical stock, and what are 
the points of difference between the English and Low-land 
Scotch dialects. 

In the proper history of the language, as to its external rela- 
tions, and in respect to the origin of its words and forms, Dr. 
Latham has devoted nearly one fourth of his entire work. We 
venture to say that nowhere else will the reader find the subject 
more fully or more satisfactorily treated. 

In the third part of his work Dr. Latham treats of that which 
with most other writers: on English Grammar is, “ the begin- 
ning” of the subject, viz., Sounds, Letters, Pronunciation, and 
Spelling. Whatever pertains to the nature of articulate sounds 
and the modes of representing them and their combinations, 
whatever belongs to the Euphony and transposition of letters, to 
Quantity and Accent, to the principles of Orthoépy, and the 
general principles of Orthography, is here exhibited, together 
with a historical sketch of the English Alphabet. Those who 
would be glad to see the so-called reform of ** Phonetics ”’ intro- 
duced, would ‘do well to study the processes by which our 
language is made to exhibit so many departures from the 
conditions of a perfect orthography. They will derive some 
good lessons from Dr. Latham’s method of treating this and all 
other topics by a process which is historical as well as logical. 
Throughout all his work, the strictly grammatical portions not 
excepted, this mixed method is employed. He aims to show the 
way in which words and inflections Aave been used, not less than 
to show by the logical method how they OUGHT TO BE-USED. 
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Indeed the & priori method of argument is deemed by our author 
as unreliable in philological discussions. It is rather on histori- 
cal investigation “* that the whole induction of modern philology 
rests.” 

“There is a limit in logical regularity which language is per- 
petually overstepping ; just as there is a logical limit which the 
reasoning of common life is perpetually overstepping, and just 
as there is a physiological limit which the average health of men 
may depart from. ‘This limit is investigated by the historical 
method ; which shows the amount of latitude in which language 
may indulge, and yet maintain its great essential of intelligibil- 
ity. Nay, more, it can show that it sometimes transgresses the 
limit in so remarkable a manner, as to induce writers to talk 
about the corruption of a language, or the pathology of a lan- 
guage. Yet it is very doubtful whether all languages, in all 
their stages, are not equally intelligible, and, consequently, 
equally what they ought to be, viz., mediums of intercourse 
between man and man; whilst, in respect to their growth, it 
is almost certain that so far from exhibiting signs of dissolution, 
they are, on the contrary, like the Tithonus of mythology, the 
Strulbrugs of Laputa, or such monsters as Frankenstein, very 
liable to the causes of death, but utterly unable to die. Hence 
in language, whatever is, is right ; a fact, which taken by itself, 
gives great value to the historical method of inquiry, and leaves 
little to @ priori considerations of logic.” 

We wish we could copy entire, Dr. Latham’s history of the 
English Alphabet, which he shows to be, not English or Romanic 
in reality, but in all its essential features the same with the 
Greek and Hebrew. The forms of the letters since the first 
invention of writing, the greatest of all arts the wit of man ever 
devised, have indeed changed. A few new symbols have in the 
progress of ages been added by one nation or dropped by 
another ; but as to the nature of the symbols of writing, their 
signification, the order of alphabetical arrangement, and even in 
respect to the names used for the symbols, there is a real and 
wonderful resemblance between the alphabets of the modern 
nations and the alphabet of the Hebrew language, which some 
believe to have been given to the Jews by God himself, and to 
have been thus the parent alphabet of at least all the Semitic 
and Occidental languages. 

In the department of Etymology, the method pursued by Dr. 
Latham will be regarded by all those who read his extended 
discussions on that subject as widely different from what we find 
in ether works hitherto written. He has realized Dr. Johnson’s 
definition of the term Etymology in giving us first, the ‘descent 
of a word from its original, the deduction of formations from the 
radicai word, and the analysis of compounds into primitives ;”’ 
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and secondly, ‘ the part of grammar which delivers the inflec- 
tions of nouns and verbs.” 

In the last of the two departments of etymology just men- 
tioned, Dr. Latham has not been satisfied with simply giving us 
the forms and inflections of words as we actually find them in 
our language as now used, but he has also given the history of 
all those forms and inflections, thus furnishing us the reason of 
the rules of present usage, evidently considering that in most 
cases the history of the forms of human speech is the best philoso- 
phy of language. From this stand-point, and with a knowledge 
of the classical and Gothic languages at his command, he pro- 
ceeds to unfold in a manner most interesting to the scholar, the 
doctrine of Genders and Cases, all the peculiarities of the Eng- 
lish Pronoun, the forms of Comparison, and explaining every 
thing which seems anomalous, with especial care. But it is in 
his discussion of the Verb that we meet with views most widely 
diverse from those generally received. His theory of strong 
and weak tenses, strong and weak conjugations, and strong and 
weak verbs, is adopted from the German, a distinction which 
has not been recognized before by any English author of reputa- 
tion. 

The ground of this distinction will appear from his own 
words. 

“In the English language the tense corresponding with the 
Greek aorist and the Latin forms like vizi, is formed after two 
modes; 1. as in fell, sang, and took, from fall, sing and take, 
by changing the vowel of the present; 2. as in moved and wept, 
from move and weep, by the addition of dort; the d or t not 
being found in the original word, but being a fresh element 
added to it. In forms, on the contrary, like sang and fell, no 
addition being made, no new element appears. The vowel in- 
deed is changed, but nothing is added. Verbs, then, of the first 
sort, may be said to form their praeterites out of themselves, 
whilst verbs of the second sort require something from without. 
To speak in a metaphor, words like sang and fell are compara- 
tively independent. Be this as it may, the German gramma- 
rians call the tenses formed by a change of vowel the strong 
tenses, the strong verbs, the strong conjugations or the strong 
order ; and those formed by the addition of d or ¢, the weak 
tenses, the weak verb, the weak conjugations or the weak order. 
Bound, spoke, gave, lay &c., are strong; moved, favored, in- 
structed &c. are weak.” 

This division of verbs into strong and weak is proved by Lr. 
Latham in his Chapter on Conjugation to be a natural division, 
and the strong verbs, commonly called irregular verbs, he ar- 
ranges in no less than thirteen classes according to the formation 
of their present and praeterite tenses. On the other hand, he 
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arranges the verbs of the weak conjugation into three classes, 
In the first there is the simple addition of d, t or ed, as serve 
served, cry cried. To this class belong the greater part of the 
weak verbs and all verbs of foreign origin. In the second class, 
besides the addition of ¢ or d, the vowel is shortened. It also 
contains those words which end in d or ¢ and at the same time 
have a short vowel in the praeterite. Such as cost cut &c., and 
bend send &c. where the praeterite is formed from the present 
by changing d into ¢ as bent rent &c. In this class we some- 
times find ¢ where d is expected; the forms being Jeft and 
dealt instead of leaved and dealed. In the third class of weak 
verbs, the vowel is changed in the praeterite; while ¢ or d is 
appended to the root. Thus we have tell told, sell sold, will 
would, shall should. To this class belong the remarkable praet- 
erites of the verbs seek, catch, teach, bring and buy—viz. sought, 
caught, taught, brought and bought. In all these words the final 
consonant is either g or &, or else a sound allied to these mutes. 
When the tendency of these sounds is to become A and y, as well 
as to undergo farther changes, remember the forms under con- 
sideration cease to seem anomalous. Even the verb work is no 
longer to be considered an anomalous or irregular verb, but is 
ranged as a weak verb of the first class, forming its praeterite 
wrought by the addition of ¢ to the root, or the present tense 
work. By transposition or metathesis, so common in Greek 
words, work becomes wrok ; the root vowel is then lengthened, 
the final consonant / is changed to its cognate palatal mute g ; 
while / indicates the aspiration which necessarily attends the 
combination of a guttural and lingual mute in a final syllable. 

And it detracts nothing from this view to say, that in such 
words as wrought, caught, and others of like form, many of the 
letters which have passed through these euphonic changes, have 
now become silent or have no longer any sound at all. If 
they have no phonetic power in their present use they are 
not without great value as mementoes of their own history. 
Once without doubt they were all articulated with entire dis- 
tinctness. To the modern German these grotesque orthogra- 
phical combinations present no difficulty. He can pronounce 
them with ease, giving to each element its place and power with 
entire precision ; for in his language, the parent of so much of 
our own, many similar combinations are yet retained. 

It will at once be seen, that by these processes the definition 
of the term irregular, as applied to verbs and conjugations of 
verbs, must be very much narrowed down. Grammarians have 
included a multitude of verbs in the irregular list, because they 
were ignorant of etymological processes. 

* To increase the amount of irregularities,” says Dr. Latham, 
“is the last art that the philosophic grammarian is ambitious of 
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acquiring. True etymology reduces irregularity by making 
rules of grammar not exclusive but general. The quantum of 
irregularity is in inverse proportion to the generality of our 
rules. In language itself there is no irregularity. The word 
itself is only another name for our ignorance of the processes 
that change words. ‘The principle that I recognize for myself is 
to consider no word irregular unless it can be proved to be so.” 

In the department of syntax the course pursued by Dr. La- 
tham is widely different from that adopted by his predecessors. 
His method is based upon a theory of syntax which seems to be 

uliarly his own, and which is given in his chapter “* on Syntax 
in general.” 

He begins by saying, that most grammarians have “ included 
much under the head of syntax which should be omitted altogeth- 
er or else be better studied under another name.” Thus he 
would exclude all those analytic processes in reducing a sen- 
tence to its elements, and in showing what those elements are, 
also the distinction between simplex and complex terms, as all 
belonging to the department of Logic. Logic treats of the nature 
and structure of propositions, with a view to express thought. 
Syntax has respect only to the proper arangement of words with 
respect to each other, requiring only that the sentence be idio- 
matic English. 

Neither is it the province of Syntax to show the difference in 
force of expression between one construction and another, as, for 
instance, between, Great is Diana of the Ephesians, and Diana 
of the Ephesians is great. The effect of inverting the natural 
order of subject and predicate is a point for the Rhetorician to 
consider. 

Dr. Latham proceeds to unfold the proper objects of Syntax 
by his answer to the following question. ‘If the history of 
the forms of speech be one thing, and the history of idioms 
another, if this question be a part of Logic, and that question a 
part of Rhetoric, and if such truly grammatical facts as govern- 
ment and concord are as matters of common sense to be left 
uninvestigated and unexplained, what remains as syntax ?”’ 

“This question is answered by the following distinction. There 
are two sorts of syntax—the one theoretical, scientific and pure : 
the other practical, historical and mixed. ‘The first consists in 
the analysis and proof of those rules which common practice 
applies without investigation, and common sense appreciates in 
a rough and gross manner, from an appreciation of the results. 
This is the syntax of government and concord—or of those points 
which find no place in this work, for the reason that they are 
either too easy or too hard for it. If they are explained scientifi- 
cally, they are matters of close and minute reasoning ; if exhibited 
empirically, they are mere rules for the memory. Besides, 
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they are universal facts of languages in general, and not the 
particular facts of any one language. Like other universal 
facts, they can be expressed symbolically. That the verb (A) 
agrees with its pronoun (B) is an immutable fact: or, we may 
in other words say that language can only fulfil its great pri- 
mary object of intelligibility when A=B. This portion of gram- 
mar bears the same relation to the practice of language, that the 
investigation of the syllogism bears to the practice of reasoning. 

** The second kind of syntax is that which relates tothe practi- 
cal, historical or mixed forms of language. It regards not 
human speech as it ought to be, but as we actually find it. If 
required to indicate the essentials of mixed syntax, I should say 
that they consisted in the explanation of combinations apparently 
ungrammatical: or that they ascertained the results of those 
causes which disturb the regularity of pure syntax: that they 
measured the extent of the deviation, and that they referred it 
to some principle of the human mind, so accounting for it.” 

We have not space to allow even a glance at a multitude of 
other topics found in this large octavo volume. We cannot stop 
to notice the subject of Prosody,a department of Grammar 
almost entirely neglected by American authors. 

This work of Dr. Latham was never designed to be a text- 
book, but as a repository of facts belonging to the language, for 
the use of those who make textbooks, and especially for all 
teachers who use text-books. The arrangement and style of 
the author are not therefore to be criticised by the same rules as 
those we would apply to a work intended for the use of schools. 
It has a higher aim than this; and to one who is disposed to 
study the Archzeology of the language, it will be regarded as 
an invaluable help. For this purpose not the least valuable 
parts will be the selections of ancient British and Gothic litera- 
ture given in the body of the work and in the Appendix. 

Of the works published by Dr. Latham since 1841, besides 
his large work on the English language, the most important are 
his Elementary English Grammar and his Hand-book of the 
English Language, which are properly abridgments of his larger 
work. The first is however designed for primary schools, and 
the second, which is nearly twice as large, is designed for col- 
leges and high schools. Both of these works have been repub- 
lished in the United States. Besides these, there have been 

ublished three other treatises on English Grammar, one for 

adies’ schools, one for Commercial schools, and a * History 
and Etymology of the English Language, for Classical schools.” 
The general plan of all these publications is the same with that 
of the Elementary Grammar. Dr. Latham has also published 
a little tract, with the title, “ First outlines of Logic applied to 
Grammar and Etymology.” 
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In the department of logical grammar Dr. Latham is deficient. 
He has clearly suggested the method of logical analysis, but in 
the development of this subject, he is greatly inferior to our 
own countryman, Prof. Greene, of Brown University, whose val- 
uable publications on the application of Logic to the analysis 
of sentences, leave nothing farther in that department to be 
desired. 

It has not been our purpose in this essay to commend the gen- 
eral views of Dr. Latham on the subjects of which he has so 
largely treated. Our sole aim has been to awaken an interest in 
the study of English philology, by directing teachers and students 
to the works of one who has been long and enthusiastically en- 
gaged in the study of our own language. With American teach- 
ers, there have been strong temptations to the “ making of many 
books” on the subject of English Grammar. But though the 
authors are a legion, the authorities are few. We hope that if 
others shall be tempted still to delve in the same mine, that they 
will labor, not like Goold Brown to accumulate facts and author- 
ities of little or no value, but to apply the methods of the German 
scholars, in their analysis of the classic languages, to our own noble 
tongue. Let some master mind do for the English language what 
Zumpt and Kiihner and our own Crosby have done to illustrate the 
classical languages, and a better work would be written than has 
yet appeared. To accomplish this the contributions of our best 
scholars in the study of Anglo-Saxon and its kindred tongues 
will be made available to the public good. Dr. Latham re- 
garded himself only as a pioneer. His works are valuable chiefly 
as repositories of facts and principles, and not because they 
have special attractions of style or lucid arrangement to rec- 
ommend them. Whatever may be the opinion of critics as to 
the value of these treatises, we are sure the hearty enthusiasm 
and the generous sentiments of the author, will be appreciated, 
in the closing words of his Inaugural Lecture, already referred 
to, delivered when he was introduced to the professorship he has 
so well adorned. ‘They reveal a fine ideal of a good teacher, 
in the aim he sought to reach at the outset of his career. 

“There are two sorts of Lecturers; those that absolutely 
teach, and those that stimulate to learn; those that exhaust 
their subject, and those that indicate its bearings; those that 
infuse into their hearers their own ideas, and those that set 
them a-thinking for themselves. For my own part, it is, I con- 
fess, my aim and ambition to suceed in the latter, rather than 
in the former object. To carry such as hear me through a 
series of authors, or through a course of Languages in full 
detail, is evidently, even if it were desirable, an impossibility ; 
but it is not impossible to direct their attention to the prominent 
features of a particular subject, and to instil into them the 
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imperious necessity of putting forth their own natural powers in 
an independent manner, so as to read for themselves, and to judgo 
for themselves. Now as I would rather see a man’s mind active 
than capacious, and as I love self-reliance better than learning, 
I have no more sanguine expectation, than that instead of ex- 
hausting my subject, I may move you to exhaust it for yourselves, 
may sharpen criticism, may indicate original sources, and above 


all, suggest trains of honest, earnest, patient and persevering 
reflection.” 





NEW ENGLAND NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
LANCASTER, MASS. 


Tals n pres J was opened, as announced, on Monday, 9th 
May ; and the dedication exercises took place on Tuesday 10th. 
The day was remarkably favorable for the purpose ; the charm- 
ing scenery of Lancaster, in the bright sunshine, seemed 
heightened beyond even its wonted beauty ; and the noble aspect 
of the Institute edifice, with its cheerful and spacious hall, com- 
pleted the external attractions of the occasion ; while, within, 
the numerous assemblage of friends of education, from a dis- 
tance as well as from the immediate vicinity, together with the 
instructors and students, evinced the interest taken in the design 
and prospects of the seminary. 

The various exercises of the day were highly interesting. 

The Rev. Mr. Bartol offered the prayer of invocation, and 
read an appropriate passage of Scripture. The Rev. Mr. Pack- 
ard: offered the prayer of dedication, which was preceded and 
followed by the performance of sacred music, by a choir of 
students of the institute. The exercises of the forenoon closed 
with an address by Prof. Russell, the Director of the Institute, 
which, on account of his disability, from hoarseness, was read by 
his son, Mr. Francis T. Russell. 

The hours of the afternoon were occupied by addresses from 
individuals friendly to the purposes of the new seminary, among 
whom were Mr. G. F. Thayer, of Boston, the Rev. Mr. Savage, 
of Bedford, N. H., Rev. Messrs. Packard, Bartol, and Whitte- 
more, of Lancaster, Calvin Cutter, M. D., lecturer on physiology, 
and Mr. William J. Whitaker, principal of the department of 
design, in the Institute. Letters were also read from absent 
members of the Board of Visitors, expressing their interest in 
the occasion, and their cordial wishes for the prosperity of the 
seminary. An interesting communication was read from Prof. 
Kriisi, on the evé of his departure from Switzerland, in antici- 
pation of his joining the corps of instruction in the Institute, 
early in the present month. 
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In the evening, the audience was addressed, in a strain of 
eloquent remarks, by Mr. William Whittemore, lecturer on 
chemistry in the Institute, and by Mr. Tenney, lecturer in 
geology ; after which followed a closing exercise in elocutionary 
recitation, by Mr. F. T. Russell, institute lecturer, and Mr. 
Arthur Sumner, adjunct instructor in that department. 

The exercises of the day, by their peculiarly interesting 
character, rendered it, throughout, a rich season of intellectual 
festivity. The prospects of the Institute seem highly encourag- 
ing to its friends. The number of students in attendance, at 
the close of the second week, amounted to nearly eighty. 


PLAN AND ARRANGEMENTS, 


This establishment is designed as a professional school, for the 
training of teachers, of both sexes, for private as well as public 
schools, of every grade, from elementary seminaries to higher 
institutions. Itis arranged as a school of departments, each 
under the care of a separate principal instructor and assistants. 
It thus becomes adapted to the circumstances of students who 
wish to advance their qualifications for teaching in particular 
branches, only, and to devote a limited time to these, exclusive- 
ly. It is intended, also, to meet the case of individuals whose 
own education is comparatively complete, but who are desirous 
of acquiring a practical knowlege of the art of teaching. 
Persons who are not intending to devote themselves to the 
business of instruction, and who wish to pursue the study of 
particular subjects, may be admitted to the lectures and class- 
exercises on these, by special arrangement. Individuals who 
wish for private instruction, or separate lessons, in any branch, 
can be accommodated by personal arrangements with the instruc- 
tors in the different departments. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 


The Institute being designed for all stages of professional 
training, no standard of previous attainments is prescribed for 
entrance, with the exception of a certificate of good moral 
character, from a clergyman, a teacher, or a school-committee, 
without which testimonial individuals cannot be enrolled as 
members of the Institute. Candidates for admission must, un- 
less in cases specially excepted, have attained the age of sixteen. 


MODES OF INSTRUCTION AND FORMS OF EXERCISE. 


These will, in general, correspond to the routine of a Teachers’ 
Institute in permanent session, as exemplified in the daily exer- 
cises of the Merrimack Normal Institute, for several years under 
the charge of the Director. They will consist of —1. Lectures, 
by the principals of departments, on the various branches under 
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their charge ;— 2. Oral and written recapitulations of these 
lectures, by the students ;— 3. Lessons prescribed from text- 
books selected by the principals;—4. Practical exercises in 
illustration of these lessons ;— 5. Voluntary oral and written ex- 
ercises, in application of principles involved in the course of 
instruction on given subjects;—6. Daily opportunities of 
observing, and being examined on, methods of teaching, and 
modes of management, in the model schools connected with the 
Institute ;—-7. In addition to these opportunities, students, 
when duly qualified, will enjoy the advantage of entering on 
the practice of assistants in the model schools. 


EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 


Examinations will take place at the close of each term, when 
certificates will be conferred, according to the following scale: 
—1. Certificates of attendance during one or more terms; the 
statement being limited to the fact of attendance, merely ; — 2. 
Certificates of aquirements, attested by the Board of Visitors 
and by the Principals of Departments, — in the branches on 
which candidates pass examination satisfactorily; — 3. Certifi- 
cates of competent qualification for teaching, whether in primary, 
intermediate, or high schools, and academies. These last-men- 
tioned testimonials will be conferred on individuals, who, in 
addition to passing satisfactory examination, as to acquirements, 
have been successfully employed, for one or more terms, as 
assistant teachers in one of the model schools connected with 


the Institute, and corresponding to the grade of school for which 
the candidate is an applicant. 


TERMS AND TUITION-FEES. 


The academic year of the Institute, will consist of a summer 
andl a winter term, of twenty weeks each; —the former 
commencing, for the present year, on the second Monday of 
May, and the latter, on the Monday following Thanksgiving- 
week, in the State of Massachusetts, —unless otherwise an- 
nounced, hereafter. 

The cost of tuition, to individuals, will depend on the number 
of departments which they choose to enter. Tickéts of admis- 
sion * to the classes of the Institute, for one term of twenty 
weeks, will be rated as follows : 

1. The elementary mathematical,— including arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry, — with the addition of book-keeping, $5.00. 

2. The higher mathematical, —iucluding trigonometry, sur- 


* Uniformly — in advance, previous to enrolment in any class, and 
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not liable to uction for deficient attendance. 
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veying, natural philosophy, and astronomy, — with the addition 
of geography, $5.00. 

3. The elocutionary,— including reading, recitation, and 
declamation, $5.00. 

4. The grammatical and rhetorical, — including sentential 
analysis, composition, the practice of premeditated and extem- 
poraneous speaking, and the critical study of English literature, 
—with the addition of a course of history, $5.00. 

5. The classical,—including the Latin language, $5.00, 
and the Greek language, $5.00. 

The cost of tuition in the modern languages, will be $5.00 
for each language. In wocal music, drawing, and penmanship, 
it will depend on the number of students in aclass. The terms 
of instruction on the piano-forte, will be regulated by the pre- 
vious attainments of the pupil. — Admission to the courses of 
lectures on physiology, zodlogy, botany, geology, chemistry, etc., 
will be by tickets, at a moderate cost for each, according to the 
number of the audience, which may consist of others as well as 
members of the Institute. The price of tickets will be announced 
at the time when a lecture is proposed.— Al]l members of 
the Institute are admitted, without charge, to the Director’s 
course of lectures addressed to practical teachers, on logic and 
intellectual philosophy, modes of education, and methods of 
instruction. 

Terms of boarding. — During the first session of the Institute, 
students will board with families residing in the neighborhood, 
on terms ranging from two dollars a week, upward, according 
to accomodations. 





ANECDOTE OF Dr. Parr.—lIt is said that the celebrated Dr. 
Parr, while an instructor of youth, was rather a strict disciplin- 
arian, and that in order the more effectually to enforce and 
impress his instructions, he made a pretty free use of the birch. 
On one occasion, in a public company, a petulant young fellow 
thought proper to address him aloud in the following terms: 
“ Dr. Parr, have you given up yet that abominable habit of flog- 
ging?” At first Dr. Parr took no notice, nor pretended to 
hear him; but upon a repetition of the question, turning towards 
the young man with great dignity and sternness, he said, *‘ Sir, 
discipline is necessary to form a soldier—discipline is necessary 
to form a scholar—it is also necessary to form a gentleman; and 
the want of discipline, Sir, has made you what you are.” 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


A Happy influence is exerted by classical study because our 
mental and moral habits are intimately connected with our style 
of thinking and speaking. Thus our sense of rectitude is very 
much dependent on the accuracy of the language which we 
employ. Confusion in speech leads to confusion in morals. 
Perspicuity in diction is often the parent of clear mental and 
moral conceptions. Hence scarcely any thing is more important 
in the culture of the young, than exact attention to the nicer 
shades of thought ; than the ability to discriminate in respect to 
all terms (those relating to moral subjects particularly) which 
are in general regarded as synonymous. One of the chief ben- 
efits of classical study goes to this very point. It is itself a 
process of accurate comparison. It is taking the valuation, as it 
were, of the whole stock of two most copious languages. Some 
of the principal authors use words with wonderful precision. 
Plato, for instance, defines with microscopic acuteness. His 
power of analysis was, perhaps, never equalled. His ear seemed 
to be so trained as to detect the slightest differences both in the 
sense and in the sound of words. This is one reason why no 
translation can do justice either to his poetic cadences or to his 
thoughts. No one can be familiar with such an author, and 
really perceive the fitness of his words and the truth of the dis- 
tinctions which they imply, without becoming himself a more 
exact reasoner and a nicer judge of moral truth. Language 
when thus employed is not a dead thing. It reacts with quick- 
ening power on our minds and hearts. When we use words of 
definite import, our intellectual and moral judgments will become 
definite. A hazy dialect is the parent of a hazy style of think- 
ing, if itis not of doubtful actions. ‘The dishonest man, and the 
dishonest state, often allow themselves to be imposed upon by a 
loose mode of reasoning and a looser use of language. Here, 
then, may an argument not unimportant be drawn in favor of con- 
tinued attention to those finished models of style and of thought 
which are found in the studies in question. They nourish a del- 
icacy of perception, and the sentiments and feelings gradually gain 
that crystal clearness which belongs to the visible symbols. 

Once more, it is to be feared, that a degenerating process has 
long been going on in our vernacular tongue. ‘There is dan- 
ger that it will become the dialect of conceits, of prettinesses, 
of dashing coxcombry, or of affected strength, and of extrava- 
gant metaphor. Preachers as well as writers appear to regard 
convulsive force as the only quality of a good style. They 
seem to imagine that the human heart is in all its moods to be 
carried by storm. Their aim is the production of immediate 
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practical effect. Hence there is a struggle for the boldest fig- 
ures and the most passionate oratory. The same tendency is 
seen in the hall of legislation, and preéminently in much of our 

ular literature. Passion, overstatement, ridiculous conceits, 
the introduction of terms that have no citizenship in any lan- 

age on earth, a disregard of grammar, an affected smartness, 
characterize to a very melancholy degree our recent literature. 
To be natural, is to be antiquated. ‘To use correct English, is 
to plod. Hesitancy in respect to the adoption of some new- 
fangled word, is the sure sign of a purist. Such writers as 
Addison and Swift are not to be mentioned in the ears of our 
“ enterprising” age. The man or woman who could be caught 
reading the Spectator would be looked upon as smitten with 
lunacy. In short, there is reason to fear, that our noble old 
tongue is changing into a dialect for traffickers, magazine 
writers and bedlamites. 

One way by which this acknowledged evil may be stayed, is 
a return to such books as Milton, Dryden, and Cowper loved ; 
to such as breathe their spirit into the best literature of Eng- 
land ; to the old historians and poets, that were pondered over 
from youth to hoary years, by her noblest divines, philosophers, 
and statesmen. Eloquence, both secular and sacred, such as 
the English world has never listened to elsewhere, has flowed 
from minds that were imbued with classical learning.—Prof. 
Bela B. Edwards. 





For the Massachusetts Teacher. 
AN HOUR AT TWILIGHT. 


Ir had been a warm, showery day in May, but the rain had 
ceased, and the setting sun was throwing his mantle of gold over 
the distant clouds and lighting up the green hills around, as I 
sat down by my chamber window and fell to musing upon the 
events of the days I had passed in teaching. Iam but a school 
teacher, thought I, shut out ina great measure from the busy 
world, to deal only with children, and what availeth my poor en- 
deavors even in this respect? Day after day I have toiled for 
the benefit of my pupils, each morning I have implored God’s 
blessing upon me to enable me to discharge my duty towards them ; 
then as I have entered my school-room, I have watched to see 
how I could best interest and profit; I have tried patiently and 
kindly to encourage them to learn; I have guarded as far as pos- 
sible, their young hearts from the tempter’s power; I have en- 
deavored to direct their thoughts up to their Creator, and teach 
them that unto him we are accountable for every privilege we 

14 
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enjoy; and then each evening I have asked God’s blessing upon 
the duties of the day. But then, what availeth it all? 4 can- 
not be a faithful teacher, for I have often noted the averted eye 
when I was endeavoring to interest, the look of weariness when 
I was explaining a difficult point; and when I have wished for 
order, I have been pained by excessive confusion. No, no, it 
cannot be that I am emiiiies any good, evenin my humble 
sphere ; I have mistaken my calling; 1 do not understand the 
mysterious art of teaching. Thus I mused in sadness, until 
shadows were gathering around ; and then years seemed to pass 
in a moment, and I had long since ceased to be a youthful 
teacher. But the scholars that I instructed through that first, 
sad term tome, where were they? Grown to be men and women ; 
and many and important were the stations they occupied. 
There was one, standing in the sacred desk, holding in rapt si- 
lence the multitude, as he discoursed so touchingly of heaven 
and divine things; and yet he was the bright-eyed, mirthful 
boy, that used so often to tax my patience by his ill-timed glee. 
There was one who stood nobly in our nation’s councils, to whom, 
in a great measure, the interests of the state were entrusted ; 
yet he used to lay off the statesman, and sit by my side to talk 
long and familiarly of other days. He would call my attention 
back to the time when he was a dull, careless boy, regardless of 
study ; and then he would say, that I had first encouraged him 
to prepare nobly, manfully, for life’s stern duties; and while I 
persuaded tears would come to his eyes ; and from that time he 
resolved that his influence should be known and felt, and he 
struggled on, until the goal was reached, the victory gained. 
There was another, a devoted missionary on foreign shores, who 
told me at parting, that my hand first touched the chord within 
her heart, whose tremulous vibrations ceased not until she con- 
secrated herself to the work of missions. Then there was a meek- 
eyed, gentle one, who went early to her long home, who died 
with words of gratitude upon her lips, that I had taught her 
when a little child the way to heaven, and when she lay pale in 
death I turned away with a heart overflowing with thankfulness, 
that God had ever permitted me to bea teacher. But with this 
last, this angelic remembrance, the dream passed, for it was but 
a dream, and I sat still beside my window, and darkness was 
falling thick around me ; but with the vision, my sorrows and 
my discouragements had vanished, and a“ ministry of strength” 
was granted unto me. Ah, thought I, “ proud heart, be still,” 
thou art doing a noble work, and such may some time be thy 
happy privilege ; at least, thou canst “ sow beside all waters ; ” 
and there is One who can cause to spring up the seeds of truth. 
So I went forth again to the duties of my school with a light 
and happy heart, looking to the future for my reward, and trust- 
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ing in Him who hath said “ In the morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not which 
shall prosper, either this or that. F. H. 

Elmira, May 14th, 1853. 





THE HAMPDEN CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





Tur Hampden Co. Teachers’ Association held its semi-annual ! 
meeting in the South Congregational Charch,in Springfield, May a 
6th, 1853. i; 

The meeting was convened at half pasttwo o’clock P, M.:— 
called to order by W. W. Mitchell, Secretary of the Associ- 
ation; prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Buckingham, of Spring- 
field. After the reading of the annual report by the Secretary, 
and a few remarks from the Chair, congratulating the Associa- 
tion upon the full attendance, Mr. P. B. Strong, President of 
the Association, delivered a Lecture upon the “ Influence of 
Teachers.” ‘The lecturer gave so just and full a view of the 
subject, that the audience deferred to discuss its merits with a 
single exception. 

At four o’clock the question previously announced for dis- 
cussion, was taken up, and Messrs. O. 8. Senter and J. H. 
Thompson, of Springfield, Rev. Mr Clark, of Chicopee, and Mr. 
Tufts, of Monson, occupied the time in discussing the best methods 
of waking up mind and securing attention until “ gray twilight ”’ 
and a motion for tea ; adjourned to half past seven. 

At half past seven the meeting was called to order by the 
President, and Professor Haven, of Amherst College, was intro- 
duced, who gave a very logical, interesting and instructive Lec- 
ture upon the *“* Model Teacher. ” 

An Original Ode by a member of the Springfield Bar, was 
read by the President and sung by the Choir. 

Rey. Dr. Sturtevant, President of Illinois College, who hap- 
pened to be present, was announced, and made some very effec- 
tive and stirring remarks upon the prospects of educational 
interests in Illinois, and the need there is there of practical 
teachers from the East; he was followed by Professor Nash, of 
Amherst College, in some interesting remarks. 

Mr. G. H. Loomis announced to the Association the deplora- 
ble accident at Norwalk, by which nearly half a hundred people, 
and among them two of our most useful physicians, Drs. J. M. 
Smith and J. H. Gray, met an untimely death, and moved an 
adjournment :—he was seconded by Mr. C. B. Barrows in some 
Very impressive remarks; the motion was carried, and the 
meeting adjourned. 
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Saturday, May “th. 

The Association met at half past eight; called to order at 
half past nine, a fact worthy of note, since it was owing to the 
acts of those who are to teach punctuality; there being no 
lecture, though one was announced, the President proposed 
that the members should proceed to the discussion of the ques- 
tion announced, or others connected with the general interests 
of education, as each might prefer. 

The discussion was commenced by G. H. Loomis, who made 
some statements of his observation and experience in Hampden 
County schoolhouses, which were too trne if true at all, and 
“ pity tis, ’tis somewhat true;” he also spoke of the want of 
interest in schools on the part of parents, and the social position 
of teachers as a body. 

Professor Nash followed with some excellent remarks upon 
the importance of the Teachers knowing and appreciating the 
extent of his influence, and the necessity of a more complete ed- 
ucation and a thorough mental and moral cultivation. 

R. A. Chapman, Esq., of Springfield, was called to the floor 
by the President: he spoke very pertinently upon the growing 
estimation in which Teachers are held, and very justly upon 
their being’ regarded as “‘ upper-servants,” and showed very con- 
clusively that if there is in all the relations of society, any such 
class of upper servants, it must be composed of Teachers, for the 
most important results are required of them. QO. 8. Sen‘er 
followed in a general discussion of the classification question. 

An Essay by a Female Teacher was presented and read by 
W. W. Mitchell, Secretary of the Association. 

Mr. Rowe, of Westfield, moved for the appointment by the 
Board of Officers, of a Committee of three Ladies, to be Ed- 
itresses of a paper or papers to be read at a future meeting of 
the Association ; the motion was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

A Chapter of Chronicles was presented and read by W. W. 
Mitchell ; the author seemed to have the pen and pencil of a 
“ready writer,” for the sayings and doings of the Hampden 
County Teachers’ Association were set forth with much accuracy 
and brought down to the present time. 

Messrs. Mitchell, Loomis and Rowe moved the following res- 
olutions, which were adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be presented 
to the citizens of Springfield for our cordial reception and 
entertainment. 

To the South Congregational Society who have kindly fur- 
nished us the use of their church. 

To the Western Rail Road Corporation for their liberality in 
furnishing free return tickets to the members of the Association. 
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To the Lecturers, who have favored us with their instructive 
and interesting productions. 

To those Gentlemen who by their presence and aid in debate 
have assisted and cheered us. 

Adjourned to meet at such time and place as the Board of 
Officers may determine. 
L. Scorr, Recording Secretary. 





THE OPEN SENSE OF CHILDHOOD. 


THAT “OPEN SENSE,” as some have called it, which is 
found in childhood, which makes the world seem supernal, fire- 
edged, which feels it filled with mystery and force, and which 
realizes the contact of God and the Invisible — this must, so 
far as possible, be carried on to maturity, and be made to pene- 
trate all our progress, in order to our perfectness. There is a 

principle here, which is often overlooked, but which ought never 
fF to beso; which every Educator, and every system of training, 
"> should intelligently recognize. 
* The season of young life has its special charm. This need 
> not vanish, as the experience advances. It may be carried into 
the subsequent career, and the attainments and the powers of 
that be gilded with its clear morning light. We see this accom- 
plished in the poets whom the world has recognized; and in 
them we accept it as an admirable element. We may see it in 
. those whom nature has endowed with the poetic sensibility, or 
> withthe rarer and regal gift of imagination, but to whom she 
© has denied the poetic utterance, who through the defect of that 
special mental sense which appreciates and suggests the musical 
cadence, or by the pressure of outward circumstances have 
been shut out from song and made doers, achievers ; who have 
stirred men’s hearts with their grand appealing thought, and 
have led the perilous van of reforms; or who have wrought 
into more tremendous expression the poems that were in them, 
amid the shock of charging armies, upon the arena of political 
revolution or in the secrets of Christian endurance. Jonathan 
Edwards had this, as his journal demonstrates. Augustine had 
it. Luther had it, “that granite mountain with fountains in 
it.” These men carried youngness and freshness of soul with 
" them, through all their career, as St. Christopher in the painting 
F) is seen bearing the young yet ruling Jesus across the swift 
and heady stream. Yet the child-nature was not in them set 
over against the man’s. It rather melted into, pervaded and 
suffused it ; as the child’s beauty is merged in the man’s earn- 
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estness in the pictures of John. It was an element of freedom 
and completeness to them. Napoleon, on the other hand, had 
little of this. His element was incessant and splendid action. 
He was not akin to nature in its simplicity. He could not have 
found a spirit within, responsive to orchards and placid streams ; 
and the very ornaments of affection or enthusiasm which he 
wore, seemed rather the etchings upon a steel-blade, than the 
growths of a nature spontaneous and teeming. But Cromwell 
had this; and so had Lord Strafford, of whom one would not 
think it if he could help it, but of whom we are told that in his 
stormiest scenes of life, he was wont to take refreshment with 
children in the garden, and to be a child and boy among them. 

In all truly graceful and bountiful natures we meet this ele- 
ment. The child stands near to nature, and its secrets. It is 
to him as if new-made ; ** the daily miracle of the morning,” the 
glory and the dusk. He has faith in the Invisible. The earth 
and life are embosomed in a Presence, not seen, but felt and 
inly apprehended. The ideal is beneath everything. All oc- 
currences are significant. The woods are populous still with 
fairies. Something sombre and portentous is in the darkness. 
The world is quick with mysterious forces. Its even and mighty 
pulses seem beating against his heart. There is a presence 
of the Eternal around and within all. The universe is vital; 
not a mill or a shop, but a vast scene of Life, progressive and 
ascending. Poetry is reality. Religion is authoritative. The 
symbols of the future are far-flashing facts, illuminating the 
present with their infinite radiations. Yet the spirit is mirthful 
and peaceful, full of humor, full of gladness, sunshiny and 
free. 

To perpetuate, then, this freshness of thought and youthful 
grace, that it may imbue and adorn the knowledge and the 
energy of our practised manhood, is essential to the perfect 
development of the soul. We lose a part of our spiritual en- 
dowment, and therefore we come short of our perfect success, 
when we let this pass from us. The true education will estab- 
lish and ennoble, instead of expelling it. * * * * To keep the 
freshness of soul that shall see this, to resist the hardening and 
deteriorating influences that play so swiftly back and forth in 
our driving civilization, and to retain, in no sentimental and 
dilettante way, but as an clement of culture, of power, and of 
virtue, this inner youngness, so that nature shall woo us as a 
great, blessing mother, and stars shall rain bright influence on 
ur, and we shall stand consciously amid the Invisible. This is 
true and noble progress. To lose no element of grace or force, 
but ever to erect a new beauty on the existing; to exalt the 
dithyrambic to the glorious lyric, to enlarge poetic insight and 
faculty till this rises to the Epic, to crown science in philosophy, 
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and to finish all attainment with the loveliness and the majesty 
of a noble art ; this is the true method not only of national, but 
equally of individual civilization and culture. Education com- 
pletes a man in securing this for him. Then the conscience is 
enthroned in supremacy within us, as being intrinsically our 
highest power; when the will is exalted by allegiance to it 
made free in the liberty of acquiescence with the Infinite; 
when the intellect is disciplined, invigorated and furnished, and 
yet the glow of its youth maintained; when a just affection 
toward our Author is enkindled, and all the powers are inspired 
by its impulse ; when, in a word, every spiritual force for which 
our nature has aptitude and scope, has been brought to expres- 
sion, and been disciplined by culture; then, the primary end 
of our being is attained. The soul is developed. Its life is 
unfolded.— Rev. Richard S. Storrs, Jr. 





LECTURE OF MR. PARISH ON SCHOOL GOVERN- 
MENT. 


A coop work has been accomplished in re-publishing Mr. 
Parish’s most excellent lecture on the management of the 
school-room. ‘This lecture forms one of the series of the first 
volume of the ‘ Transactions of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association,’ and we have always regarded it as one of the best 
lectures ever delivered before the association. For practical 
utility we know of no treatise on the same subject which surpasses 
it. That part of it which bears the title of “A Manual of 
School Duties for the use and benefit of the pupils of the Spring- 
field High School” ought to be re-published in a tract form and 
put into the hands of every teacher in the United States. Itis 
an invaluable vade mecum for teachers of all grades of schools, 
from the humblest primary to the high school and college. But 
our special object in thus alluding again to Mr. Parish’s lecture 
is to suggest to the consideration of the teachers of Massachu- 
setts, the formation of an Educational Tract Society, which 
shall have for*its object the publication of such lectures as that 
of Mr Parish, and the excellent lecture of Mr. Bates on the 
character of Dr. Arnold, and other similar treatises. Mr. Parish 
tells us thata manuscript copy of his manual is always in his 
school-room, and accessible to his pupils. Would it not be a bet- 
ter plan still, to give to every pupil at the beginning of each 
term a neatly printed copy of that same manual? and if the ex- 
perience of Mr. Parish has shown its benefits, why will not the 
plan work equally well in all the schools of the commonwealth ? 


Resident Editors’ Cable. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Jr.,--+- Bost ELBRIDGE SMITH, Cambridge. 
C. J. CAPEN, «++20-: Dedham? } Restoxer Eprrors. { f 8. STEARNS, W. Newton. 








ANnvuAL Report or THE Scnoo. CoMMITTEE OF THE TOWN oF 


Danvers, together with the Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools. 


In July last, we referred to the appointment of Chas. Northend, 
Esq., of Salem, as Superintendent of Schools in Danvers. We 
hailed it as a new sign of the times, and expressed the hope 
that the example might be imitated in all the cities and large 
towns in the Commonwealth. This is a new feature in our 
educational system ; and although it has for some years been in 
existence in the state of New York, and is highly popular and 
useful there, yet so firmly wedded are we, in New England, to 
old institutions, and so foolishly distrustful of what are too con- 
temptuously termed innovations, that the appointment of a Su- 
perintendent of Schools is a rare thing with us. We fear that, 
unless the old incubus of a District school system be removed, 
and our people be aroused to a due sense of the importance of 
numerous improvements, as was intimated by the President of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’, Association in his opening address 
at the last meeting, ‘“‘The West will lead us.’ The predic- 
tion was made under proper qualifications, yet we do not see 
how, under present circumstances, we are likely to be saved 
from the disgrace. The example which Boston, Danvers and 
Lawrence have set must be followed. In Boston, the plan has 
been eminently successful, and will prove the most useful) and 
efficient as well as economical feature which that city has yet 
adopted for the well-being of her schools. 

The School Committee of Danvers, in commenting upon the 
change in their town, say that 


‘Notwithstanding the period of time has been so brief, and that 
there are inconveniences and obstacles always attendant upon the first 
operation of a new system which impede its progress, but which ex- 
perience obviates or removes, the Committee have seen enough to 
consider it demonstrated, that the change adopted by the town in the 
mr ames of the schools was most judicious and wise, and one which 
will be more and more beneficial the longer it is continued.” 


As one of its good results, they say : 


“There never has been a period in our school history, when so much 
interest was manifested in the subject of Education, and so much 
anxiety felt by parents, as has been exhibited in“our midst during the 
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that the visits of parents and friends of the pupils to the schools in the 
different districts, and their attendance at examinations and exhibitions, 
have been more by fifty per cent. than ever before. And this result, the 
Committee believe, is attributable, not only to the personal exertions 
of the present Superintendent in this particular, but to the fair and 
legitimate workings of the system of supervision under which he acts.” 


The Report of Mr. Northend is a highly useful and able 
document, and conclusively proves that the people of Danvers 
have availed themselves of the services of one who to ability 
and skill has added indefatigable labor and research in the per- 
formance of his duties. We would cheerfully lay before our 
readers the whole of his report, so far as it relates to the 
general interests of Education; but, for want of space, we 
must content ourselves with presenting only a few extracts. 

In reference to the manner in which his time has been oc- 
cupied, Mr. Northend says: 


“During the nine months of my official labors I have made upwards 
of two hundred and fifty visits to the schools, lectured nine times, in 
different sections of the town, on school duties, examined fourteen 
different candidates for teaching, aided in the examination of candi- 
dates for the High Schools, and attended to numerous incidental calls 
upon my time in reference to concerns of the schools. In addition to 
the above, I have devoted sixty-one entire half-days to the annual ex- 
aminations of the summer and winter terms. 

‘In my several visits to the schools, and in my remarks at the closing 
examinations, I have endeavored to impress upon the young the great 
importance of good deportment and of correct moral feeling and action ; 
to cause them to feel that the only true value of learning consists in 
the power it confers of doing good and blessing others.” 


The duties of the Superintendent of Schools are multifarious, 
and the good which he can accomplish is incalculable. He 
will discover defects, and suggest their remedies, and, if he 
be experienced, will observe peculiar excellence, encourage and 
perpetuate it. His codperation with the teacher, and his kindly 
aid and advice will make his visits always acceptable, whilst his 
presence will be hailed by the pupils with delight, as during his 
occasional attendance he listens to their school exercises, or 
familiarly addresses them in relation to their duties, and their 
preparation and plans for the future. 

The following judicious remarks in regard to the selection of 
teachers, are especially worthy of attention : 


‘The most efficient and successful teachers do not always make the 
earliest application for situations. Indeed some of the best teachers 
think it quite as well ‘to be called’ as ‘to call.’ 

“ Recommendations do not make teachers, though it might almost 
seem that some teachers made recommendations. These articles have 
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become exceedingly cheap, and will seldom pay the expense of trans- 
portation. I wend give more for half an hour’s interview with an 
applicant for a school, or for a visit of the same length to his school- 
room, than for a thousand recommendations.”’ 


There are few teachers who cannot from their own bitter 


experience, recognize the justice of the following, on the influ- 
euce of parents : 


“In how many cases are the teacher’s- plans, and wishes, and labors 
for the improvement of the children completely thwarted or crippled 
by the unwise rope and sayings of those for whose offspring he so 
anxiously toils! How many parents, ry unkind and unjust observa- 
tions, made in the presence of their children, in reference to the teach- 
er’s course, do all that can be done to destroy the confiding relation 
which should exist between an instructor and his yori. and then 
decry the teacher, in unmeasured terms, for not accomplishing a work 
which their own efforts have rendered impossible of aecomplishment !”” 


The propriety of sending children to the primary school at 
the early age of four years, is ably discussed, and the objections 
which are daily becoming more generally acknowledged, are 
forcibly presented. He closes the discussion as follows : 


** Do the children gain intellectually, by being put to books, as they 
are, under the age of six? It is unquestionably true that they do not. 
In many cases children, who are sent to school quite young, lose all 
their interests in school matters before they are really able to appreciate 
their value, or comprehend the meaning of their lessons. Is it not true 
that many children, who were considered quite forward scholars at the 
age of six, become dull and uninterested at the age of twelve years? 
Fully believing that all time under the age of six spent in school, is a 
positive injury to all concerned, I would suggest the propriety of mak- 
ing some change in reference to the age at which pupils shall be 
admitted to, or of so modifying the character of our primary schools 
that young children shall be confined but a short time at once.” 


We will not forbear to quote the report in reference to the 
visiting of schools by parents. 


‘Children often attend school, season after season, and see no parent 
within the room. The teacher urges upon their attention the great value 
of knowledge, and repeats his earnest desire for their improvement,—but, 
not .unfrequently, his words and interest are almost neutralized by the 
indifference and inattention of their dearest friends. -They begin to 
think that education is of but little consequence, and that it matters 
not whether they are industrious or idle. As they never see their 
parents within the school-room, they begin to think that their teacher 
is the only individual interested in their progress, and that he is so 
because it is in the ‘ way of his business.’ Hence a teacher’s injunc- 
tions and example often fall powerless, for the want of the quickening 
influences of a parent's interest, and a parent’s approval. 

“In passing through manufacturing villages, we frequently notice 
over the doors of certain buildings, in large characters,‘ No apmir- 
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TANCE, EXCEPT ON BUSINESS.” Plain and positive as this inscription 
ap to be, it does not always prove etual. Yankee curiosity, 
and Yankee ingenuity will contrive to gain an entrance. I have some- 
times thought that if the word ‘Scnoonmovse’ should be placed over 
these buildings, and the above inscription be placed over the doorways 
of our schoolhouses, the result might be favorable to both.” 


We have quoted from only a few of the many topics ably 
diseoursed upon in this report, and think we shall have occasion 
to refer to it again. Thanking the author for his kindness in 
sending us a copy of his able production, we close by transferring 
to our pages his allusion to the munificence of George Peabody, 
the celebrated banker of London, a native of Danvers. 


“ Let us not be unmindfal of the excellent and suggestive sentiment, 
so recently sent from beyond the Atlantic, by one whom Danvers 
should ever delight to honor as one of her noblest sons :—‘ EDUCA- 
TION : A DEBT DUE FROM PRESENT TO FUTURE GENERATIONS.’ 

“The prompt and generous manner in which this worthy son, who 
many years ago went from the home of his youth, has discharged Ais 
obligation, should stimulate those who remain about the old ‘ home- 
stead’ to see that the educational privileges, afforded by our schools, 
are, in all respects, such as will meet every want of the rapidly in- 
creasing and extending family. So long as Danvers may refer to 
Gzorce Prapopy as one of her sons, may she never prove recreant, 
remiss, nor sordid in reference to any project which may tend to 
elevate the moral, social, or intellectual condition of her numerous 


progeny.” 





We haye received a copy of the “Report of the School Com- 
mittee of Springfield.” In a comparatively small compass, it 
comprises much that might very properly be transferred to our 
pages. We select a few passages. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


An attempt has been made, under the provisions of the City Charter, 
to dissolye (with the concurrence of the several school districts) the 
district organizations, and effect a transfer, upon fair and equitable 
terms, of all the school-houses and other district property, to the city ; 
thus placing the school department in future, entirely at the expense, 
and under the control and direction of the city authorities. The plan 
met with general favor; yet through the want of entire unanimity 
among the districts, it has not been consummated. The time has now 
elapsed within which the proposed change might have been made, in 
the particular mode prescribed in the charter ; yet it can now be effected 
under the general law of the Commonwealth. 

The proposed plan has many and decided advantages over the exist- 
ing District system, in reference to the classification and arrangement of 
the pupils and of the schools, and to economy, system, and convenience 
in providing school-houses for different sections of the city. And it 
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is very desirable that this object should be accomplished, so’soon as it 
can be done consistently with a due regard to the feelings and rights of 
all concerned. 

TEACHERS. 


The Committee would bespeak the confidence and earnest codperation 
of nts and others in behalf of teachers. Their labors are arduous, 
and they often meet with difficulties and perplexities. They need, 
therefore, to be encouraged and sustained in their course. If at any 
time serious complaints exist against a teacher, let them not be made 
the occasion of exciting a general opposition and prejudice against him 
in the district, and thereby impairing, if not destroying his influence 
and usefulness in his school; but let the matter be brought before the 
Committee for investigation and decision. A teacher never should be 
discharged from office on trivial grounds or upon popular excitement 
merely ; but whenever the step is judged necessary or expedient, it 
should be taken for good cause—on due deliberation, and with suitable 
notice, and in a manner, too, that will do the least injury to the person 
coneerned,—for character and professional reputation, are as dear to 
teachers as to others; and, indeed, in most cases, more so, because 
they generally form their only capital. 


HEALTH OF TEACHERS. 


The health of our teachers is perhaps as good as that of teachers 
generally, which is not the most robust. Can the teachers of Spring- 
field possess a larger measure of this precious boon? We believe they 
can. We know that the majority of them do not take sufficient exercise 
in the open air. The brain should frequently be relieved from the 
pressure of blood invited to it by mental application, and where can 
this blood with more safety be driven than into the muscles. Firm 
muscle and sound discipline have been more intimately associated as 
cause and effect, than at the present day of improvement. Teachers 
then performed much manual labor in the school-room ; now they work 
more with the head and heart. LEvenness and sweetness of temper, 
soundness of judgment, clearness of mental vision, and skill in imparting 
instruction, are very closely connected with vigorous bodily powers. 
A teacher should be able to lead his scholars up Mount Tom or Hol- 
yoke, as well as up the hill of science. 

The poisonous air of the school-room, and too often of the dormitory, 
is another enemy of the teacher’s health, even more destructive than 
bodily inactivity. We would live much longer, and have deeper 
thoughts, and better hearts in pure air, without moving a muscle, than 
by the most judicious exercise in a foul atmosphere. This casts a 
pall over the countenance, causes loss of appetite, impatience, want of 
energy, and many other evils too hastily attributed to the delightful, 
and if rightly pursued, healthful duties of the teacher. 

We do not assert that teachers can be as strong and rugged as 
farmers, but do claim, that vigorous health and buoyant spirits are 
compatible with six hours’ labor in the school-room, during five days 
in the week, to say nothing of the wholesome vacations. No teacher 
should be overtasked. Money can more easily multiply teachers, 
than buy health for them when once undermined. 
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Frequent changes of teachers are injurious to schools. For this 
reason then, if for no higher, we would respectfully suggest that those 
who are so faithful to the interests of the young, of parents, and of 
our country, should be as faithful to themselves, and not be obliged 
to leave our schools on account of broken down constitutions and 
blighted hopes of usefulness. In a word, let our teachers use every 
means which their sense dictates, for the promotion of their own 
health and that of the children committed to their care. 


HEALTH OF SCHOLARS. 


Comparatively few children and youth interfere with health by 
intense mental effort. On the other hand, irregular attendance, and 
lazy habits, often lead to gross irregularities of life and loss of health. 
Teachers may do much to promote the health of their scholars by 
recept and example. A word or two on this subject, as occasion 
emands, may correct some injurious habit of a child which has been 
overlooked or unseen by the parent. The art of maintaining health 
is an exceedingly appropriate study for children, and might profitably 
oceupy the attention of all our schools, once a week, as a distinct 
recitation. Bad lessons might often be traced to bad stomachs; dull 
heads to indulgence of the appetite. The digestion of the child is 
practically believed by many parents to be equal to that of the 
ostrich, while the teacher is appalled at the superiority of heels over 
head. Scholars should wheat more the position of their bodies while 
absorbed in their books. Round shoulders, projecting shoulder blades, 
and diseased lungs are some of the fruits of heedlessness on this 
point, Shoulder braces should never be worn by children, unless 
their Creator has omitted to provide suitable muscles to keep them 
straight. 

The practice of requiring the children in our Intermediate and 
Primary schools to fold their arms across their breasts, thereby cramp- 
ing the lungs and causing the shoulder blades to project, is happily 
giving place to, a,plan far more judicious ; that of placing the hands 
behind the back, especially when those mischievous members need 
discipline. 

Arm chairs for children (used in some of our Primary schools) may 
prove injurious by pressing up the shoulders, weakening and making 
crooked the back, and by preventing in a great degree such healthy 
movements of the little frame as are consistent with the good order of 
the school. 


GOOD ORDER AND DISCIPLINE, 


These are essential elements in the character of a good school. 
Without them nothing of value can be accomplished by a teacher. 
Different modes are adopted for securing these ends. Severe meas 
ures should be resorted to, only after those of a milder character have 
been, faithfully tried and have failed to answer the purpose. The 
teacher should first of all, strive to win the love and eos of his 
pupils, and if he succeeds in this, he will not find much difficulty in 
managing his school. 
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In Primary and Mixed schools, in which there are many very young 
children, teachers often find it difficult to preserve stillness and order. 
Various expedients should be devised, in such cases, for interesting 
the children, and counteracting their natural restlessness. Among 
these, the most effectual we have seen, is the use of the slate. Very 
small children will sit down with a slate and pencil, and quietly employ 
themselves for a long time in drawing pictures of animals, houses, ke. 
or in writing or printing letters and words. By thus amusing them- 
selves, they relieve the tedium of school hours, and are kept in order 
and quietness; and the employment is also a profitable one, in the 
way of preparation for more important exercises in writing and draw- 
ing. fms child, therefore, in a Primary School, should be pro- 
vided with a slate and pencil. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


This school is under the charge of Mr. Parish as Principal, with 
Miss Bliss and Miss Maxwell as assistants. The long experience, and 
distinguished talents of the Principal are widely known and apprecia- 
ted. With the aid of efficient assistants, Mr. Parish laid the founda- 
tion of this school, and has reared its superstructure, and it now 
stands a Model school, the pride and ornament of the city. Both the 
assistants are faithful and able teachers, and one of them, Miss Bliss, 
has been associated with Mr. Parish and his predecessor in this school 
during the last eleven years. 

The building in which the school is kept, isone of the most substan- 
tial and tasteful in the city. It was erected by the Centre School 
District for schools of the highest grade, and is well fitted in every 


respect for this purpose ; and by an arrangement between the District 
and Municipal authorities, the upper story is appropriated for the use 


of the present High School. Prior to this arrangement, a High 
School had been maintained for several years by the Centre District 
for the accommodation of its most advanced scholars; and the present 
school is a continuation of the former, and is indeed the same, with this 
difference, — that it is changed from a District toa Town or City High 
School. At the time of the change, Mr. Parish was¢he Principal, and 
had been for several years previous. 

The present High School was established by virtue of an Act re- 
quiring that every town containing 4000 inhabitants shall maintain a 
school in which shall be taught the History of the United States, Book- 
keeping, Surveying, Geometry, Algebra, also the Latin and Greek 
languages, Geography, General History, Rhetoric and Logic. It 
went into operation in May, 1849. 

The design of this school is to give to all that education at home 
which comparatively few, and those the more wealthy, obtain for their 
children by sending them abroad. And, with this view, the same 
systematic and thorough course of instruction is ed as in acade- 
mies and the higher schools of learning, so that all our children, after 
passing through the lower schools, may, if they wish, and have qualified 
themselves for admission, enter this school, and obtain such an educa- 
tion as will fit them for any business or station in life. 

Some of the benefits of this school are the following : 

It develops talent which otherwise might never have come to light ; 
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educates many who never could go abroad for the purpose ; is a saving 
of expense to parents in educating their children, and enables them to 
retain them at home under their own watch during the years of greatest 
danger. It has moreover enabled a large number of girls to become 
ified for teaching, many of whom are now thus engaged ; and in 
is respect it corresponds in a measnre with the Female Normal 
Schools in Boston and Philadelphia. Many of the boys also, edu- 
eated in this school, are already pand engaged in more elevated and 
lucrative emyloyments than they would have been, had they enjoyed 
only the advantages afforded in the schools of a lower grade. They 
have become more intelligent farmers, mechanics or merchants, and 
many are employed in various departments of railroad building in 
different parts of the country, also as telegraph operators, clerks in 
banks, and large commercial establishments. While public enter- 
prise and business demand cultivated talent and will pay liberally for 
it, why should not the boys of Springfield receive the benefit as well as 
others ? 

But this school confers benefits beyond what are received by those 
who have been, or are now numbered among its pupils. It exerts a 
salutary influence upon all the schools below it, by inciting the pupils 
to greater exertions, and inspiring them with a laudable ambition, by 
diligence and good conduct to pass from one grade of schools to 
another, till they finally reach the highest. But more than this, the 
High School is a model for the imitation of all the subordinate schools ; 
and if its utility were measured only by the influence of its example 
upon our other schools in respect to discipline, good order, systematic 
arrangement, and thorough instruction, this of itself would in a great 
degree, if not fully, remunerate the city for all the expense incurred 
in its maintenance. 





For the Massachusetts Teacher. 

Mr. Epitor :— 

I see that there is to be an Institute held at Nantucket during 
the first week of August next. Now, I know of no class of 
persons who need more to unite business with pleasure, for the 
sake of economy, than teachers; and as Nantucket is becoming 
somewhat known as a place of summer resort, why cannot we 
have an “ excursion” at the time mentioned ? 

Last year, the Nantucket Steamboat Company, with great 
liberality, gave free passes to all Nantucket’s teachers, for the 
purpose of attending an “ association”’ in New Bedford. 

It cannot be doubted that the railroad companies, whose routes 
lead towards Nantucket, will be willing to afford every facility 
for the excursion, and thus enable every teacher in the State 
both to recreate and learn. 

Of course, this communication is written with entirely selfish 
motives, because it is by one who wishes to go. 
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* CornELI Nepotis Liser DE ExcetLEentisus Ductsus Exter 
ARUM GENTIUM cum Vitis Catonr Er Artic.”  Schimitz 
and Zumpt’s Classical Series. 

No teacher of the Classics should neglect to read the 
charming little work of Cornelius Nepos on the lives of 
the distinguished generals of Greece. The interest which 
youth in the earlier stage of their progress, always manifest in 
this book, makes it desirable as a work to put into their hands, 
It has been published with the same care and research that the 
learned annotators have bestowed upon the other works of their 
series. It may be found at W. D. Ticknor & Co’s, corner of 
School and Washington Streets. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
will be held at New Haven, Conn., on the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
of August, next. 

Arrangements have been made, by which persons wishing to 
attend the meetings of the Institute, can obtain tickets from 
Boston, Worcester, and Springfield, to New Haven and back, at 
half the usual rates. 

Cuas. E. VALENTINE, 


See’y Com. Arr. 
Boston, June 15th, 1858. 





PRIZE ESSAYS. 


The following Prizes for original Essays are offered by the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association :— 

To the members of the Association, for the best Essay, on either of 
the following subjects, a prize of twenty dollars. 

1. “ The importance of increasing the number of Female Teachers quali- 
fied to give instruction in the Higher Departments of Education.” 
2. if bar Evils and Remedies of Whispering, or communicating, in 
shool. 

To the female teachers of the State, for the best Essay, on either of 
the following subjects, a prize of twenty dollars. 

1. “ Best Method of Conducting a Primary School.” 
2. “ Thoroughness in Teaching.” 

The Essays must be forwarded to the Secretary, Ohurles J. Capen, 
Esq., Latin School, Boston, on or before the 15th of October. Each 
Essay should be accompanied by a sealed envelope, enclosing the name 
of the writer. The envelopes accompanying the unsuccessful Essays 
will not be opened. The prizes will be awarded by an impartial 
Committee ; but no prize will be awarded to an Essay that is not 
deemed worthy of one. The successful Essays will be regarded as 
the property of the Association. , 

W. H. Wetts, President. 

Newburyport, April 18, 1853. 








